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RASTPORT, WAIN. 


Eastroxt, on Moose island, occupying the ex- 


treme point of the coast of the United States on 


the eastern border, is a spot interesting alike for its 
military importance and its natural features. ‘The 
ground is rocky, and rises abruptly from the wes. 
tern shore of St. Croix river, to a considerable em- 
inence, which is crowned by the fort, on which 
waves the first Americen flag that greets the eye 
of a traveller from the cast, on approaching our 
country. It is 41 
Machias, 176 miles east from 
miles east-northeast from Portland. 
2,000 inhabitants, and five churches. 

Moose island, on which Eastport is situated, lies 


from 
279 
It contuins 


miles cast-northeast 
Augusta, and 


in Passamaquoddy bay, and is four miles long, 
surrounded by deep water, and connected with 
Lubec by a ferry, and with Perry by a_ bridge. 

and 


the lumber- 


) The village is in the south part of the island, 


is a place of cons! iderable business : 


trade and fishing being carried on with activi- 
tty. 
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Yos BUPFIAN BOT 
A Tale Founded on Fact. 


BY MRS. AMELIA OPIE. 


Peo me 


‘* Wuo is that lovely girl coming along the 
street ?” said Adolphus Waldemar, the younger 


son of a German baron, to two other young nien, } 
as they were lounging at the door of a bookseller’s } 


of Ratisbon. 

** It is Ethelind Manstein—one of our beauties,” 
replied the young Baron Sigvert. 

** And called,” replied 
Waldemar, “ if distance does not magnify her 
charms.” 


shop, in the city 


not improperly so 
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> on her cheek grew still deeper, as she passed the 


group of gentlemen, and curtsied gracefully to 
those whom she knew, Waldemar thought he had 
never seen so charming a woman. 

“It is strange,” said he, “that she is yet un. 
married.” 

* It is her own faults 
of pique. 

“ No doubt ; 


amongst you at pre 


»” replied Sigvert, ina tone 


for though I am 
t, [ beli: 


and feclings 


only a stranger 
‘ve that you men of 
Ratisbon have tast« 


like other men, 


> and must, therefore, have admired Ethelind Man- 
? stein.” 
“Yes; but though willing to marry her, we 


Ethelind, who usually walked fast, and who at ; 


this moment increased her_pace, in order to escape ° 


as soon as possible from the observation she was 


conscious of exciting, now came near enough to 


convince Waldemar that the nearer she was beheld 
the more beautiful she was; and while the blush 


have none of us been willing to marry her Appur- 
tenances.” 

* What are they 
that gan 
that he is ; 


? Is that fine Newfoundland 
hh 


dog one, bols beside her? 


“+ Vos 
’ 


past work, a sort of inajor-domo to her father, who 


und an elderly nian nearly 


bequeathed both these choice arti 
fancy, on condition that she never parted 


” 


thein 


sles to her, and 1 ¢ 


1, © 
with » 
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** Is she an orphan, then?” 

“She is, and Ieft im very good circum- 
stances.” ‘s 

** Is she well born ?? 

« Certainly” , 

“ And she is bewutiful, rich, and young, possessed 
of that treasure, a faithful old servant, and that 
trusty guardian, a Newfoundland doug, both of 


| 
| 
| 


So far, all I have heard of her increases ber value 
as a wile.” 

“ But you have not heard all. She has also an 
insane, or rather a fatuous person residing with 
{ her—a middleaged woman, and thercfore not 
likely to die, whom she has vowed never to part 
with, but to watch over her till death.” 

“Indeed! A relation, perhaps?” 

« None, whatever ;—but her parents took care of 
her till they died, fur some reason which they never 
disclosed ; and” Ethelind, from some romantic 
fecling of generosity, persists in declaring that she 
will never marry, unless her lover promises solemn- 
ly to allow her to retain this miserable object under 
her own roof ;—and I know that on one occasion, 
when the lover proposed to her was a very desira- 
ble match, and she was inclined to like him,” (here 
Sigvert blushed, and drew up his neckcloth with 
an air of self-sufficiency, which convinced Walde- 
mar that he spoke of hunself) “ she coolly suid— 














‘ Before you continue this subject, you must un- | 


derstand that I would not marry even a man that 
I loved most tenderly, unless he allowed my pau- 
vre maman, us I call her, to reside under my roof, 
and. my old inan to form a part of my establish- 
ment.’ ‘The man may be an acquisition,’ replied 
my friend ; ‘ but the pauvre maman is sucha me- 
mento of human misery, that really I—1 cannot—’ 
‘You hesitate,’ 
In short, seeing that he could not 
overcoine her resolution, my friend retired from the 
contest: nor is he the only one who has been so 
foiled, und has, therefore, so retired.” 

* Then these gentlemen were none of them 
deeply in love,” said Waldermar; “ that is very 
evident.” And wishing his companions good 
morning, he fell insensibly into a reverie ; while 


not so inseusibly, perhaps, he walked in the direc- } 


tion which Ethelind Manstein had tuken. 
Waldemar’s observations on human 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
H 
‘ 
} 
} 
: 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
| determined.’ 
| 
} 
i 
; 
| 
prevailing vice in soci¢ty, and preference of one’s 
} own accommodation to that of others; and know- 
ing how necessary it is to happiness in the married 
state, that those who enter on it should be capable 
of giving up their own wishes, even in trifles, when- 


could not but consider what he had just heard of 


‘ 
‘ 
} 
| ever the beloved object required such a sacrifice, he 
‘ 
} 


who either from duty or romance was capable of 
{ sacrificing her chance of marrying for the sake of 
an infirm and even unconscious being, must possess 
that superiority to sclfish indulgence and considera- 
tion for self, which was the best foundation for 
excellence in every situation of life ; and he resolved 
to obtuin an introduction to her as fast as possible. 
In the meanwhile, he continued to walk on,in hopes 
of seeing her aguin. 





Nor was it long before he beheld her returning : 
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which she considers as sacred deposits, because | 
they were willed to her by her father; and are, | 
therefore, proofs of her possessing those strong re- 
commendations—filial piety and strict principle! | 


she replied, ‘ but you will find me | 


character | 
had convinced lhiim that selfishness was the most | 
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and just as they were near cach other he was so 
fortunate as to be able to render her a service. 


The Newfoundland dog, while jumping and pawing 
in the exuberance of his animal spirits, jumped up | 


so immediately in front of his mistress, as to entan- 
gle his paws in her feet, and to throw her forward 
towards the ground, which she would certaialy 
have reached, to the injury probably of some part 


arms. 

** You are not hurt I hope?” said he, though 
, he saw with some alarm that the cheek so lately 
blooming was now pale as with the hue of death. 
‘** Not hurt, thanks to your kindness, sir ; but 
; much frightened.” And having with great diffi. 
; culty articulated these words, she was obliged to 
lean on the arm of Waldemar for support. 
Perhaps a man’s heart is never so much in danger 
} aS when an interesting woman has reccived a ser- 
vice from him, and also leans for support in timid 
helplessness on his superior power. The self-love 
| of the sex is gratified—they are fond of protecting; 
|and are never, perhaps, more likely to show their 
| weakness, than at the moment when their superior 
strength is acknowledged. 
| Ethelind soon recovered herself ; yct not so soon 
} ’ 
| as might have been expected from the slightuess of 
} the accident. 
| “ You will think me, sir, a very weak foolish 

erefture,” said Ethelind, blushing, “ to be so soon 
overpowered ; but painful circumstances early in 
{ life so completely shattered my nervous system, that 
} the least surprise or alarm agitates me as you see.” 
She then curtised ; and, chiding her dog into 
} quietness, would have proceeded alone ; but Wal- 
demar insisted o1 accompanying her a little way, 
lest her faintness should return ; and telling her 
that though a stranger, he was well known to her 
acquaintance, Baron Sigvert, he said he should 
| presume to offer her himself that attendance which 
; Sigvert would have given, had he been present. 
“ | think [saw you talking with the baron as I 
} passed Muller’s shop just now?” replied Ethelind, 
| blushing. 
* I could not suppose you did me the honour of 
| remarking me; but as you saw me in good ecom- 
pany, and must therefore suppose I am un homme 
comme il faut, perhaps you will allow me to support 

those still tottering steps with my arm?” 
ber. ‘The arrival of a young, well-born, and hand- 
some stranger—and rich too, from having just 
inherited the fortune ofa female relation—with thc 
intention of taking up his future abode at Ratisbon, 
was a circumstance too important in any city not 


{ heard so much in favour of Waldemazr, as to wish 


to see him ; she was, therefore, not sorry to be so 


disagreeable circumstance. 
Nor did she 


she still trembled, and the dog was etill disposed to 


hesitate to take his offered arm as 


renew his dangerous gamb 


On their way back, they met the Baron Sigvert 


to whom Waldemar, unas! 


ved, reluted the cause ol 
the happiness which he*was enjoy! iv, und tnme- 
diately re que stead to be pr Sent d by bat to his full 
charge. 


* Now, then,” said Waldemar gayly, “ I claim 


the privilege of acquaintance, ai 


—_~ 


of her frame, had not Waldemar caught her in his | 


Ethelind knew more of Waldemar than ke did of ! 


. : . " . ‘ 
to be tulked of universally ; and little as Ethelind } 
mixed in the general society of the place, she had | 


soon introduced to him, even though it was by a | 
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, Sigvert to do what I see he meditates—that is, | 
“deprive me of my eompabion, and constitute Kim- 
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| self your supporter ; therefore I inust be allowed to 
see you safe to your own door.” 

Ethelind was above &ffectation ; and knowing 
the respectability of her supporter, she granted him 
the permission which he asked ; and he did not 
leave her till he had conducted her home. 
} ‘The next day he called to inquire concerning her } 
health, and left his card; and meeting Ethelind 
soon after on the public walk, whither he found | 
out she usually walked every day, she could not 
help saying, that the next time he called she hoped | 
he would come in. ‘In short, it was not very long 
before Waldemar found himself as much in love as_ | 
aman could be, and had reason to believe that } 
Ethelind’s heart sympathized with his. 

Still, he was at a loss how to proceed. Others, 


he was told, though approved of, had been refused, 
because they were unwilling to accede to the terms 
of acceptance ; but, then, thought he, if Ethelind | 
should only give me preference because I am wil- 
ling to accede to them! ‘The thought was too pain- | 
ful to be dwelt upon ; but before he could make up 
his mind how to act, an opportune moment to dis- 
close his psssion threw him off his guard, as he was 
sitting alone with Ethelind at her own housc—and_, 
his love was declared. © 

Sthelind heard the declaration with evident 
} pleasure, mingled with evident pain; and when 
she could speak, she assured him, that the manner | 
| in which he should receive what she was obliged 

to tell him, would, she felt, stamp her future fate 
; with happiness or the contrary. 
Waldemar’s heart»beat tumultuously; but, 
| without telling her he knew what she had to say, 
he requested her to proceed. 

She did so, but in great agitation; for now, and 
only now,had she learned what it was to love. 
* And now,” said she, when she had finished her 
communications, “ I must say, that whatever it 
may cost me, in this instance, to adhere to my 
resolution, it is, and must be, for ever inevitable, | 
and I would die rather than break it.” 


nS 


Waldemar’s doubts yanished before the perfect | 
conviction of being beloved, which her manner ' 


ee ee 


gave him ; and he insisted on being immediately 
} made known to the poor maman, who was soon, 
} he trusted, and for ever, to be a resident under his | 
roof, and under their joint care. 

| Ethelind answered him only by her tears, and 
by giving him her hand. When she could speak, 
, she suid,“ Alas! how I regret that my pauvre 
maiman cannot be made sensible of the happiness 


that awaits her dear Mina, as she calls me !” 

‘* Mina! but your name is Ethelind ?” 

“ Yes, but she fancies me her daughter whom 

| she lost some years ugo; and the only pleasure 

she is capable of feeling is what my presence evi- 

dently gives her ;—so you see I connot possibly part 
‘ bd . 9 
} with her, 


“ No, not with sucha heart as yours ;—but 


why is she thus afflicted, and why 1s she dependent Y 
on you ee 

“ A dreadful circumstance,” replied Ethelind, 
turning very pale, ‘* deprived her in one momeut of 


child and reason too, and the villany of her son has 


, ” 
since deprived her of fortune. ad 


* What w 


* Spare me the 


is the circumstances?” 


painful relation to-day,” said 
Ethelind, much agitated 


wad ‘9 


* it is only by a consid- 
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erable effort that [ can ever bring myself to relate 
it ; but it is my duty to have no concealment from 
you; therefore, if able; I will tell you al! to-morrow 
in the meanwhile, let me show you my poor 
maman.” 

Ethelind then led the wondering Waldemar into 
an inner apartment opening into a spacious garden. 
And there he beheld a lady, about the age of fifty, 
whose fine features told a tale of former beauty, 
and her pale cheeK5ne of sorrow and suffering; 
while her vacant eye betrayed the utter imbecility 
of her mind, and her limbs hanging listlessly down 
declared the absence almost of life itself. 

Can any thing, thought Waldemar, animate that 
statue ? ashe gazed on her in silent commiser- 
ation; but as soon as she saw Ethelind, his unutter- 
ed question was answered. Intelligence and affec. 
tion lighted up her full dark eyes : and springing for." 
ward to meet her, she flew to her with extend- 
ed arms exclaiming—*‘* Mina, chere Mina !” 

“ Maman pauvre maman,” said Ethelind, re- 
turning her embrace ; while the interesting object of 
her tenderness, casting first a fearful glance around, 
gazed on Ethelind with a lok of unutterable fond. 
ness, and said, “ Mais oui, je la tiens—assure- 
ment c'est elle,”* 


mi ao eee 
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‘© Is she a Frepnchwoman ?” demanded Walde- 

? 

mar ; “and does she always fancy you the daugh- | 
ter whom she lost?” 


* She is native of Frauce ; and since her loss of 
reason she seems to remember no language but her | 
native one, and always welcomes me aS you sce, 
and calls me Mina ; her daughter, my particular 
friend, had she been living, would have been my 
age, and was reckoned very like me.” 

09 


“ Happy delusion “ No 


wonder that your benevolent heart takes pleasure 


cried Waldemar. 


in shedding a few beams of comfort thus, on a lot 
otherwise too gloomy™ 


‘© Je vais chanter,ciere maman, assiedstoi.”’t 
said Ethelind ; and she seated herself opposite Ethe- 
lind, saying, —“* Ah! Mina va chanter ! quel bon. | 
heur pour moi !”"} 


* Poor thing !” said Waldemar ; * she is now a 


sort of barrel-orzgan which plays but one tune, nor 
that till itis wound up.” 


‘* But as it then makes sweet music to my heart, 
can you wonder that to wind it up gives me a sort 
of sad pleasure a’ 

* No quite on the contary ;,and I envy you the 
power.” 

Ethelind then seated herself at her harp, and 
sang one of the favourite airs which the lost Mina 
used to excel in: while the and 
forted parent listened in almost breathless delight ; 


deceived com. 


and the fine eyes of Waldemar, spite of himself, 
glistened with a tear, whites a variety of new and 
indescribable emotions had gathered there. | 

Ethelind, as she looked up, saw, and was over- } 
come by his *emotion ; and as her spirits had been } 
much agitated before, her head dropped upon her | 
harp, and she burst into tears. { 

The pauvre maman instantly rose and running 
to her, placed Ethelind’s head on her emaciated 


bosom ; and patting her affectionately, exclaimed, in 


great agitation‘ Ne pleurez pas, ma chere 
enfant ! tes larines me tuent.’’§ 

* Ves, I hold her—assuredly it is she. 

tlam going to sing, dear mamma, seat thyseelf. 

t Ah! Mina is going to sing; what happiness fur me! 

4 Do notcry, my dear child; thy tears kill me, 


Sa 


; cordial to my heart. 
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But Ethelind’s tears flowed still faster. Atlength, | in absence, least her nervous feelings should return 5 


however, she made an effort so disengage herself | 


from the arms of her agitated companion, and rising, 


said, “‘ I have been very wrong and very selfish in | 


giving way to such emotion before this afflicted 
one, and we had better leave her now.” Then, 


kissing her poor charge, who still hung about her, } on his travels, and who had just left Brussels, and 


she said,—"* Adieu ! pauvremaman, je reviendrai 


bientot.”* While, fearful of being detained, she 


beckoned Waldemar to follow her, and was out of | 


sight in a moment. 

The pauvre maman followed her with her eyes 
till she disappeared, and then returned to her seat— 
or rather the statue returned to its pedestal ; for 
with Ethelind all her life and consciousness seemed 
to vanish ; and Waldemar on looking back as he 


closed the door, beheld her looking and sitting as | 


he did before she was conscious of the presence of 
Ethelind. 

** I never had my feelings or my curiosity more 
strongly excited in my life,” said Waldemar, when 
he saw Ethelind, whose emotion had not yet sub- 
sided ; “ and [ shall most anxiously expect your 
promised ndfrative. But let me gratify your kind 
heart, dearest Ethelind, by assuring you that I 
myself shall derive gratification from knowing that 


} my roof shelters so interesting and helpless a suf- 
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and he left her, promising to make his visit as 
short as possible. 

One evening, as Ethclind and her guests were 
taking their fruit and wine in the garden, in a hot 
evening in June, an English gentleman, who was 


had lately been presented to Waldemar and his 
family, joined the cheerful group, and was cordially 
welcuined to their repast. 

In the course of conversation this gentleman said, 
“A very singular person was pointed out to me 
the other day in the streets of Brussels, a man not 
more than nine-and-twenty now, who has passed 


| fifteen years of his life in prison, for having at the 


ee 


ferer; and that my wife has power, by her presence | 


and her care, to lessen the horrors of a visitation 
like this.” 

* Joy, you know, has its tears as well as sorrow,” 
replied Ethelind; ‘‘ and your assurances are a 
Leave me now; I owe poor 


; 
} 


age of only fourteen, stabbed a young lady to the 
heart, in a fit of jealousy ; for which crime he was 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment ; but five 
years of his punishment have been remitted, and he 
was liberated the very day that I saw him.” 

He had scarcely uttered these last words, when 
with a deep groan, Ethelind fell from her seat in a 
swoon resembling death ; and it was long before 
her consciousness returned; when it did, she 
uttered nothing but vehement importunities that 
Waldemar might be sent for, directly. 

Her guests and Mr. Meynell (the Englishman) 
were overwhelmed with consternation, and eagerly 
demanded an explanation of the cause that pro- 
duced so singular an effect and so earnest a request. 

Ethelind instantly, on recollection, recalled the 


’ request; «us her well-regulated feelings taught her 
} always to prefer Wualdemar’s peace to her own 


, maman some amends for the emotion I have caused ! 
. . Da ae 99 
, her, and [ will go sing her to sleep. 


Waldemar obeyed ; more in love with Ethelind } 


since he had witnessed the foregoing scene, and 


more delighted than ever with his wedded prospects. 
The next day he kept his appointment. What 
passed between them I shall not now relate ; suffice 


| that Waldemar went the next day to Brussels, 


which was her native place, and where har own 
brother was“nerried and settled ; that soon after 


his return, preparations for their nuptials were be- | 


gun, and they were solomnized «as soon as Ethe- | 


lind’s last mourning for her parents was over ; and } 


the pauver maman, the old servant, and Carlo the | 


Newfoundland dog, removed with the bride to 
house of Waldermar, which was situated ubouta 
mile from Ratisbon. 

Never did unioa begin under apparently brighter 


auspices than that of the Baron Waldemar and 


the | 


Ethelind Manstein ; and every year brought with | 


itan increase of happiness. 


Still it was observed that a cloud often passed over 


} the beautiful brow of Ethelind, and that she grew 


} more nervous and more easily alarmed than ever. 


But,on such occasions, Waldermar’s attentions 


used to be ever more tender and more marked 
than usual: and his expostulations evidently ‘tran- 
quillized her feelings. 

Time insensibly wore away, and Ethelind had 


been a wife and a mother twelve happy years, and 


| beheld, with unimpaired beauty, four lovely chil- 


dren gambolling by her side, and rivalling her and 
her iusband in personal graces, when Waldcinar 
was summoned to see a dying friend at Saltsburg, 

It was their first separation, and it was a great 
trial to them both ; but Waldermar had invited soing 


distant relations of his to bear his wife compa ny 


* Adieu, poor mamma! I shall come back very soon. 


; tereste d 


gratification ; and as soon as she had quite recov- 
ered the shock she had sustained, and had sent her 
children to bed, she prepared to relieve her own 
mind,and that of her friends, by giving the ex- 
planation which they,desired ; and she did go, in 
the following narrative. 


[To be Continued. J 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 
INDSPRNOENS & OF WIND. 

Among the numerous causes, producing gonten- 
tion, disagreement, and strife, independence of 
mind stands forth, eminently conspicuous. Firm- 
ness of character, an unyielding disposition, are 
deemed by many, as indications of greatness of 
soul ; und to renounce an opinion once formed and 
acted upon, requires more sacrifice of self-indepen- 
dence, thun most people are willing to undergo.— 
Hence it is, that so many erroneous ideas find in- 
false doctrine an 


advocates, and much 


ample extension. ‘There ig an innate pride in ad- 


hering strictly to one principle, and any attempt 


} touverthrow, weaken, or question it, is considered 


an invasion on the judgment, and not to be quietly 
borne. In the daily literary, political or religious 
discussions, little, if any good is effected, on the 
contrary, they often estrange or separate “ very 
friends.” A public speaker may exhaust talent 
and eloque nee, in defining, and defending an im- 
portant principle, and just so many as believed it 
before, will believe it afterwards ; while its opposers 
will either meet it with an argument of their own, 
or pronounce him a hypocrite or an ideot. 
ter ull that is said and done, 


mankind will tain 


tain their own independence of mind, anshackled 
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2 by the opinions, that flit almost constantly across | 


their paths—yet, perhaps if their dispositions were | 
but a little yielding, nvuch of the discord which 
agitates community, might be avoided. If, in- 
stead of claiming the independent right, to speak 
freely upon all subjects, and on all occasions, they 
should mingle a little prudence in their course of 
conduct, they would, without doubt, prevent many 
altercutions in life, and contribute much to social, 
and domestic harmony. 


In families, as in society, 
too much independence of mind is an annoyance 
to peace, and many a life of discord dates its first 
fireside broil, to a tvo rigid adherence to trifles. It 
is remarkable that the first first instance on record } 
of connubial contention, originated from an inde- } 
pendent, and over bearing spirit. The man after 
God’s own heart, flushed with the success of a 
glorious expedition, and rejoicing in the accom. 
plistiment thereof ; in returning to his home, ex- 
hibited some feats, not altogether in accordance 
with the ideas of proprie ty, entertained by his more 
dignified companion ; who, a princess by birth, un- 
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becoming demeanor, than her inexperienced hus- 
band—his life up to that: period had been mostly 
spent tending his father’s sheep, and he knew little 
of the graceful deportment, incumbent on the son. 
in-law of a king ; his joyous triamph showed itself } 
in ** boyish capers,” and the anxious pride with | 
which the daughter of Saul watched the coming of 


| 
| 
doubted!y felt herself better qualified to judge of a | 


; 





her victor husband, gave way to keenest mortifica. 

tion, on witnessing his unbecoming merriment and 
gestures. Could she have stifled her teelings, un. ! 
til the first burst of his exstacies hac subsided ; and 

then spoken reasonably to him, be would huve had 

no place for his uncourtcous retort. But that was 
not consistent with her independent spirit. Her | 
indignation broke forth intotidicule; the most gra- 
ting to the ear of all inharmonious sounds; and he 
accustomed hitherto to reecive the adulation of the 
niultitude, was ill prepared to submit to’ criticisms | 
and rebuke, where lie bad looked for commendation 
and encouragment. 


Then came the angry reply, 
the defying threat, 


“ And eyes forgot the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day.” 


O, David, David! is it thy example, that is 
so much in imitation at the present day? Could’st 
not thou, who had braved the accusation of thy | 
brethren in the matter of Goliath, and harped in 
the face of the evil spirit that disquicted thy patron; 
could’st not thou have withstood for once the taun- | 
tings of thy mate? Where was thy gratitude for 
thy promotion, thy thankfulness for life preserved, | 
when, to save thee from the fury of an enraged par- | 
ent ; she let thee down from an open window, that 
thou mightest flee unnarmed, from his destructive | 
ire? Forgotten! all forgotten, in thine uncon- 
trolled temper !—dAlas, for thee, poor Michal !— 
Thou, in the fulness of thy noble heart, didst cast 
distinction to the winds, and give thy hand to one 
not nobly born, and he, who should have * rushed | 
between thee, and the bolt of Heaven,” was the | 
first to make thy name a by-word with thy men- 
ials! and yet thy fate is but one of many; it has 
a parallel in many a modern household though no 
historian’s pen has particularized the scenes ! In- 
deed it almost seems that the inspired writer had 


an eye on the independent and intolerant spirit, 


) when he said, “ he that marrieth not, docth 


better.” E 
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BRLOGARAAPAL, 
LYMAN PABIES. 
Lyman Parkes was, perhaps, the greatest coun- 


terfeit engraver who ever lived ; the greatest, un- 


questionably, who ever lived in this country.— ' 


Aside from the nefarious vocation in which he be. 


came engaged, his private conduct, in all its rela- 


tions, of busband, father, and man, was moral and 
} 


estimable in the highest degree. His talents had 


early been discovered by the celebrated Smith 


Davis, the King of the Counterfeiters, when he 
(Parkes) was a poor, honest, obscyre artist, and 
he was frightened into crime by a mock arrest, 
contrived by that arch villain, on the seizure of a 
plate which he (Davis,) in the disguise of a bank 


agent, hud commissioned Lyman to engrave. ‘To 


give color to the false proceeding, Davis suffered 


himself to be taken into custody by the pretended 
officer, at the same time with Parkes, and. while 
bound with his victim, proposed to him a project of 
The desponding artist, embittered 
with the meagre requital, which his genius had 
ever wrung from the reluctant justice of the world, 
and secing nothing but peril and public shame 
ahead, yielded in a weak moment, and fled with 
his tempter across the northern line. Thus was 
Lyman Parkes first betrayed into crime. 

For twenty years he remained the ehief work- 
man of the border bands, and during all that time 
effectually eluded the efforts of the police to cap- 
ture and convict him. Whenever his shoulder fel! 
within their grip, he invariably escaped ; and if 


. 2 


descent were ever made upon a den in which he 


vas in council, his dark confederates, treasuring 
his worth, would always shield him in the seufile 
each, even at his own special risk, helping in th 

common preservation of what was so valuable to 
all. Great efforts 
hend him, and the baffled police were repé 
stimulated to his capture by the ofl ol heavy re 


were therefore made to appre 


itedly 


wards. ‘Things were in this state in 1834, when 


wa 


the departments of Massachusetts, New-York, and 
Pennsylvania, each fur itself, entered into a crusade 
to seize his person, and place his nefarious talents 
under the bond and seal of the law; but each, 
with the common selfishness which characterises 
nl! police transactions, wished only to accomplish 
their object within the boundaries of their own 
The New England association 
against counterfeiters secretly employed Blayney, 
the then High Constable of | Philadelphia, in their 
The celebrated and. faithful old Jacob 
[lays was looking out for New-York, while John 
Swift, Mayor of the Quaker City, who seems to 
have been seized 


jurisdiction. 


service. 


render himself 
famous in the eyes of Nicholas Biddle, of the Uni- 


with a desire to 


ted States Bank, undertook to secure his capture 
in Philadelphia. For this purpose, he employed 
Smith Davis, who happened at this period to fall 
somewhat in his power, to lure Parkes into the 
State of Pennsylvania, and bring him within the 
grip of its laws, by tempting hun to a crime within 
iis borders. 

Meanwhile, working on his own hook, Blayney 
had traced Parkes to e gang which held it rendez. 
vous in old Shephard’s house, near Newark, in 
New Jersey, and despite the condition of his bond 
with the N. E. Association, which required Parkes 
to be convicted in Massachusetts, was on the point 
of pouncing down upon him, when Swift discovered 
his convolutions, and ordered him to desist, and 
labor in a legitimate behalf —to wit, in his service, 
and in behalf of Philadelphia. While things were 
in this statu quo, with Blayney, Smith Davis, and 


the Mayor of Philadelphia, all with their eyes fixed 


upon the counterfeiter’s den near Newark, the New- 
York officers were advancing on the rendezvous 
om another qu rter, directed by stool-pigeon 


Richard White, one of the burnérs of the United 


States Treasury. It happened that Davis fell 
upon their 1 ch, and detecting in it the means to 
coerce Park to accompany him to the State of 


yivania, he hurried ahead of their advance, 


into the 


ind Sipping 


counterfeiter’s den, warned 


him of his peril, and told him to fly at once, and 
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leave to him the task of warning off the rest.— 
When he met him in an hour afterward, Parkes, in 


dislike to Davis, and accompanied him to Phila- 
delphia. There Davis broke to him his project of 
forgery on the U. S. Bank ; and Swift, explaining 
his plan to Nicholas Biddle, obtained from the 
bank itself the funds to hire Parkes a house and 
furnish him the means and implements for the fur- 
ther damnation of his soul. 

As the work went on, the funds, (even for the 
purchase of a transfer lathe and costly lever press, 
manufactured in Newark, by order of the high 
constable) were abundantly provided, and while 
the patient artist, with his stinted means, sighed in 
his wretched garret for the hour when all his labor 
and privations would be rewarded -by a golden 
harvest, his cold betrayers were smirking over the 
specimens of his progressing labor, or driving out 
behind fast horses on the overplus of the supplies. 
At length the plate was done, and Davis produced 
to the astonished eyes of Parkes the very paper of 
the bank for the impressions. It had been obtained 
by Blayney, on an order from Nick Biddle, from 
the paper makers for the institution. Well might 
it astound the engraver, whose long experience had 
taught him that the greatest obstruction to his 
skill, had been the flimsy fabrics of the inferior 
manufacturers. 

Being all ready, Davis set the night for the be. 
trayal, but with a double villany characteristic of 
his mind, took the precaution to strike off a thou- 
sand impressions from the ten dollar plate, previous 
to its seizure or destruction. It was a shrewd 
double cross of knavery, for the bank would never 
dream of the existence of such notes, and if it did, 
could not deny but they were the genuine, and 
virtually manufactured under the very direction of 


its president, and by the authority of the High | 


Priest of the Police. 
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his gratitude for the great service, conquered his | 


REPO 
SARSSRBLAANT., 


VALUE OF A LAWYER’S OPINION. 
{Translated from the French.) 


Ir happened that a farmer, named Bernard, hav. 
ing come to market in Rennes, took it into his head 
when his business was accomplished, and there 
were a few hours leisure, that it would be capital 
use of that spare time to consult a Lawyer. He 
had often heard people speak of Mr. Porter pe La 
GerManpalg, whose reputation was so great, that 
the people thought a suit already gained if he un- 
dertook it. Bernard asked his address, and went 
immediately to his office, in Saint George’s 
strect. 

The clients were numerous, and Bernard had to 
wait fora long time. At length his turn came, 
and he was introduced. Mr. Portier pe La Ger- 
MANDAIE pointed him to a chair, laid his spectacles 
upon the table, and asked-what brought 
there. 

‘Pon my word, Squire,” said the farmer, twir- 
ling his hat round, “I heard so much talk about 
you, that finding myself at leisure in Rennes, I 
thought I would take advantage of the circum- 
stances, and come and get an 
you.” 

«I thank you for your confidence, my friend,” 
said M de la Germandaie; ‘‘ but you, of course, 
have a law suit.” 

« A law suit ; a law suit, indeed! I hold them 
in utter abomination; and more than that, Peter 
Bernard never had a despute with any 
living.” 


him 


“‘ Then you wish to settle some estate, or divide 


' the property among the family.” 


For the whole night long did the press groan and 


creak with this nefarious service, but ere the weary 


‘* Beg pardon, Squire, my family and I never | 


had any property to divide; we all eat from the 
same dish, as the saying is.” 


“It is about some contract for the purchase or | 


} sale of something ?” 


artisan had fairly drawn a breath of refreshment } 


from his labor, a rush of officers came pouring 
down on Davis and himself, and took them both 
in custody. 


Davis of course, escaped: he des. ; 


{ . 
| any thing, nor so 


“ Not at all; I am not rich enough to purchase 


poor as to sell what I 


; have.” 


? 


perate fellow, knocked down the officers who had | 
him in charge, but Parkes was unresistingly con. ' 


veyed to prison. He was convicted, while the 
King of the Koneyackers slipped to New-York, 
and with his ten thousand dollars, built a row of 


city. 


‘What, then, do you want of me?” asked the 
astonished lawyer. 
“What do I want? 


‘ Squire, I came for an opinion, for which I will pay 


of course, as I am in Rennes now, at leisure, and 


} it is necessary to profit by the circumstance.” 
cheap houses in one of the upper wards of our | 


Lyman Parkes, on the other hand, crumbled into | 
sudden old age under his misfortune, while Major 


Swift suddenly became famous for police sagacity 


and second sight. 
most prominently in the business, he was looked 


As for Blayney, who appeared | 


upon as the seventh son of a seventh son, who bore | 


in his eyebrows the very feather edge of pro. 
phecy. 


The transfer lathe, the lever press, the dies and ' 


the one impression of the plate, were conveyed to 
the Mayor's office as tropies of his indefatigability, 
and admiring crowds flocked daily to that penetra- 
lia to wonder at the exploits of “ ye vigilant po- 
lice,” and to thank heaven that Philadelphia had 
been blessed with such a miracle of a Mayor as 

his honor John Swift. 

} ‘This, dear reader, is a fair example of the modus 

operandi of the stool pigeon system.—Police Gaz. 
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M. de la Germandaie took pen and paper, and 
asked the countryman his name. * 

“‘ Peter Bernard,” answered he ; happy, indeed, 
that. he had succceded in making himself under- 
stood, 

“ Your age?” 

« ‘Thirty years, or thereabouts !” 

* Your profession ?” 


“« My profession ! Oh, ah, yes—that is, what do } 


‘ T do. 


Oh, I am a farmer.” 

The lawyer wrote two lines, folded up the paper 
and gave it to his client. 

* Is it done already?” cried Bernard. 
we'l, that’s right. 


“ Very 

There is no time to get rusty 

here, as they say. 

this opinion, Squire ?” 
* Three francs.” 


sernard paid without disputing, made a grand 


scrape with his foot, and went out, delighted with 


having “ profited by the occasion.” 


PP nn 


f 
man 


Why, I told you at first, | 


How much do you charge for | 
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} When he had arrived home it was already four 


o’clock. The jaunt had fatigued him, and he went 
into the house for some repose. 
Meanwhile-his grass had been cut four days, 
and yas completely dried,-and one of his lads came 
} in to ask whether he should get it in at onee. 
; “Not this evening,” said Mrs. Bernard, who 
} had just joined her husband, ‘‘ it would be too bad 
| to set the people to work at so late an hour when 
| the hay can be got in to-morrow just as-well. 
The lad urged that there might be a change in 
the weather, that every thing was in order, and 
that the people were doing nothing. 
Mrs. Bernard said that the wind seemed to be 
} in the right quarter for fair weather, and they 
would not get the work done before dark. 
Bernard listened gravely to these advocates, 
without knowing how to decide between them, 
when he suddenly recollected the paper he had re- 
ceived from the Lawyer. 
; Stop a minute,” he cried; ‘I have got an 
| 
: 





opinion. It is froma famous Lawyer, and cost 
me three francs. This will settle the matter.— 
Here, Therese, come tell us what it says; you can 
| read all kinds of writing, even the Lawyer's.” 


Mrs. Bernard took the paper, and with some lit- 


opinion of | tle difficulty, read these lines :— 


.. Never put off until to-morrow what you can 
| do to-day.” 
“ That’s it,” cried Bernard, as if he had received 
| sudden light upon the subject. ‘ Make haste 
with the wagon, the girls and:the boys, and let us 
get the hay in.” 
His wife offered some objections, but Bernard 
} declared that he was not going to pay three francs 
for an opinion, and then not follow it; so he set 
, the example, and they did not return to the house 
until the hay was in the barn. 

The event seemed to prove the sagacity of Ber- 
nard’s movement, for the weather changed in the 
night. A terrible storm came on, and the next 


{ morning the streams had overflowed their banks, 


and swept off every particle of new mown grass.— 
The hay harvest of every other farmer in the 
neighborhood was utterly destroyed. 
alone saving his hay. 

The first experiment gave him such confidence 
in the opinion of the Lawyer, that ever after he 
adopted it as a rule of conduct, and became, thanks 
} to his order and diligence, one of the richest far- 
mers in the country. He never forgot the service 
/ which M. de la Germandaie had rendered him, 

and he every year brought to that Lawyer a pair of 
; good fat chickens ; and he was in the habit of say- 
ing to his neighbors, when they were talking of the 
Lawyers, that next to the commands of God and 
the Church, the most profitable thing in the world 
) was a Lawycr's opinion. 

—--30¢ Gato 
A PATIENT MAN. 


Forty years ago, in St. Paul's Churchyard, that 


Bernard 


. famous place in London, there was a dry goods 


| store, the favorite resort of ladies. The partners 
of the house and all the clerks were known for their 
respectful and indulgent conduct; but one of the 
clerks had earned the appellation of the “ patient 
man.” He had never been known to lose his tem- 
per or polite attention, under the trying tedium of a 
lady’s whim—a thing of course remarkable. 


test his patience. She induced another lady to ac- 
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company her, 
elegant carsiage, with coachman and two footmen, 


dressed in courtly style ; drove in her 


in their splendid livery, to the store and singled out | 
She first desired to see some | 
satins; and after handing down all that were, none | 


the patient man. 


of them suited her. She then requested to be 
shown the velvets. These were as little to 
mind, and they were left for muslins. 


her 
These were 


unfortunate in price and quality, or breadth and | 


length, or something ; and she asked to see some 
ribbons. 


broad. At length she bought a picce of calico (and 
not without grumbling) for one shilling. The 
patient man folded it up, handed her to her carriage, 
and, politely bowing, went back to his counter to 
put up his satins, velvets, muslins, ribbons, calicoes, 
etc. an occupation costing him an hour or more. 
“+ He is a patient man !” exclaimed the lady, when 
she had relaxed the tension of her face and mind 


which had been requisite to the performance of ler | 


‘“‘ He is deserving of encouragement ; [ will 


part. 


return to-morrow, and really purchase.” She went ! 
again, and singling him out, pleasantly apologized | 


for her behavior yesterday, and said she meant to 
buy to-day. He said there needed no apology, he 


never wished to sell what the ladies did not wish | 
She now had down the satins and took a | 
She looked the velvet over, and selected | 


to buy. 
piece. 

the best piece She took two or theee picces of 
muslin, and several rolls of ribbon. 
things, she made up an amount of £50, for which 
she gave her banker's cheek—and asked the favor 
of the patient man to go home with the goods. 
He went with her, and as the carriage drove along, 
she asked him, “* Why do you not go into business 


for yourself?” “I have no capital,” he replied. | 
She told him if he would select a place where busi- | 
ness could be done, she would assist him to set up | 


in a good store, and promised to secure him many 
families. He was not prepared for this, and pleaded 
inexperience, and his fears of failure. She insisted 
that his indomitable patience would surmount alli 


difficulties, and she would run all risks if he would } 


try. He wished to tell his worthy employers and 
ask theiradvice. She consented, and they advised 
him to accept the offer. The lady sent her own 
surveyor and lawyer with him, and they chose a 
place in Ludgate Hill. She advanced £2,000, in 
cash, and backed his eredit for £2,000 more. 


commenced and was successful. 
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Some were too plain, and others too much | 
fringed, some were too narrow and others were too ; 


Selecting other | 


He | 
He took in part- } 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


out our fault, is to me a foretoken of great bles- 
sings. 

Persecution is nothing more than a winnow- 
ing-shovel to purge the threshing-floor of our 


grace. 
g No syllogism gives us as much wisdom, 
‘as docs the humble look upwards to 
God, 


The more lynx-cyed in the investigation of the 
faults of others, the blinder in the observations 


of our own. 
— 335) © Gato — 
INSCRIPTIONS AND EPITAPHS. 

I nave been very often very much amused with 
, reading the inscriptions and epitaphs of a country 

chureh.yard. Some of these effusions of the * un- 
lettered muse” are truly laughable. Nothing is 
more common than to sce inscribed on a rustic 
tombstone—. 


A loving friend, 2 husband dear, 
} A tender futher sleepeth here. 

Though at the same time, this paragon of por. 
fection, who, aecording to the epitaph, regularly 
and severally performed every Christian duty, was 


known by those who survived him to be both a | 


and an impious father, without any sense of faith 
One of these 


forms us, with great correctness and penctra- 


and honesty. ** frail memorials” in- 


drunkard, tyrannical, good for nothing husband, | 


Gloucestershire, on a person of the name of Stone, 
is entitled to the praise of neatness: 
Jerusalem's curse was ne’er fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you see. 
The following is brief but pithy: 


Quite charming at ten; 

Had a few friends to sup with me, 
Taken ill at eleven, 

And at twelve ‘twas all up with me. 


+5 6 Gato —— 
VINDICTIVENESS AND MEEKNESS 
CONTRASTED. 

“Tue man of a revengeful spirit lives in a per- 
petual storm, he is his own tormentor, and his guilt 
of course becomes his punishment. ‘Those passions 
which prompt him to wreak his vengence upon his 
enemies, war against his own soul, and are incon. 
sistent with his peace. Whether he is at home or 
in company, they still adhere to him, and engross 
his thoughts ; and Providence hath with the great- 
est reason ordained, that whosever meditates against 
the peace of another, shall, even in the design, lose 
his own. The thoughts of revenge break in upon 
his most serious and important business, embitter 
his most rational entertainments, and forbid him 
to relish any of those good things which God hath 
placed within his reach ; ever intent on the con- 
trivance of mishief, or engaged in the exccution, 
mortified with disappointments, or, his designs ac- 
complished, tortured with reflection, he lives the 
life of a devil here on earth, and carries about a hell 


in his own breast. Whereas the meek man, who 


lives ina constant courseof good-will to all, who 
b> 


tion. 
Hrre we Lies and TAKES our rest 
Until our Lord doth call; 
Then we shall rise from death to life, 
And die no more atall!!! 
In a church-yard in Portland, there is the fol- | 


lowing whimsical inscription : 


Ah, cruel de 
Out of thi 

Where neither 
Vex or perplex me. 


' thou hast me hurled 
i, to a better world ; 

sin, nor sorrow, never shall 
Oh! that best ofall! 


th! alas 


As a specimen of correct ortheopy of these rural 
bards, take the following which is inscribed in a 
church yard in Maine: 

Weep not for me, my children dear, 
[ ain not dead, but sleepeth here. 

But all these must yield the palm of singularity 
to one, which is to be met with somewhere in Scot- 
land; but I have unfortunately forgotten a_ great 
part; that which I remember runs thus: 


——_—_——— Who lies here ? 


Mr. Mungo Linsay. Whyt ly pear ? (ask) 
t Alia Mungo ! is this you ? 
Aye. 1 was living once, but I'm dead now. 


ners and in thirteen years retired from the Ludgate | 


Hill Great Shawl establishment with £40,000. 
The basis of all which was one hour's patience. 
——_> 339 @ Gs —— 
AXIOMS. 


Persecutions are beneficial to the righteous 


They are a hail of precious stones, which, it is 
truc, rob the vines of her leaves, but give her 
possessor a more precious treasure instead. 


As often as we bring to light the infirmity of | 


another, we set our ownon the candlestick with 
it. 

Let the faults of others be a mirror to thee of 
thine own. 

Forget the way which is behind thee, and 
before thee 


and every day with as much assiduity as if to-day 


stretch out toward that which lies 


for the first time thon were entering on thy 
course. 


The tempest which has risen against us with. 





epitaph in Bideford church. 


The followiag 
1 Devon, England, is of the Hudibrastic 





appointed was, 





g rovi 1 
But d | ne ' 
Ile « l 1) ied d 
dut this is perhaps exceeded by a couplet in th 
church-yard of Seven Oaks, Kent 
Grim death me with 
I was v g ’ ‘ t j 
The beauty of the Alexandrine will not escap 
the classical readet 


In West 


of a diffe 


Grinstead church-yard, Sussex, is one 


rent descr} 


One of the epigrammic kind I think the follow- 


ing, which is to be found in Northleach 


church, 


gives ne man cause to be his enemy, and dares to 
forgive those who are so without a cause, hatha 
constant spring of pleasure within himself; let 
what will happen from without, he is sure of peace 
within. So far from being afraid to converse with 
himeclf, he seeks, and is happy in the opportunity 
of doing it, and ineets with nothing in his own breast 


; but what encourages him to keep up and eherish 


thatacquaintance. ‘The passions which he finds 


} there, instead ef being tyrants, are servants, he 


} knows the dunger of obeying, and the impos sibility 


or rooting them out} and whilst he forbids them 
to assums an undue influence, makes them the in- 
struments of promoting his happiness. [lappy in 
friend to mankind 
1 to 


doth a momentary thought of revenge 


hinself, he is easy to all; heisa 


in general, and not those who 


an enemy 


eve 
hate him ; 
arise in his mind, he suppresses it, if on no other 
considerations, for his own sake; this he knows to 
be his duty, and this he finds to be his pleasure ; 
blest with those feclings which shall not leave him 
at the grave, he imitates the Deity in benevolence, 
and obtains, as far mortals can obtain, the happiness 
of the 


Monthly Review for 1765. 


Deity in return.’—Churchill’s Sermons.— 


—>+3D ¢ (ise-0 — 
RISONER OF ROCITELLE. 
the 


Rochelle,” which | 


’ 


THE P 
Iirre is a scene 


‘ Prisoner of 


the 
cept the audience 


from vaudeville of 


in a roar of laughter each night of its performance. 
Corporal Cartouch amuses himself by going through 


at 


concerning 


the manual exercise, while Leza, seated her 


work-table abstract dly questions him 
matrinony. 

Leza.—If{ a girl were 
yral, What would you do, 


Cartouch.— 


to fall in love with 


you, 
1. _" > 
2 ieee i 
i,.—She would doubtless look to you for— 


C.—Support! 
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Z.—And then what a heavy burden you would 
have to— 

C.—Carry ! 

L.—Your butcher and baker would have to— 

C.—Charge ! 

L.—Your prospects of course would not— 

C.—Advance! 

I.—And you'd have to— 

C.—’ Bout face! 

L.—And never have any— 

C.—Rest ! 

L.—Now, corporal, pray give me your— 

C.—Attention ! 

L.—A man of your years is not able to 
such a— 

C.—Load! 

Z..—But you are not in your— 

C.—Prime! 

L.—Your wife may— 

C.— Bout. 

L.—Leave you, but she will soon— 

C.—Return! 


we ~ ~ ~ 


URAL REPOSITORY. 


By six qualities may a fool be known—anger } 


, et 
( without cause, speech without profit, change with- | 
' out motive, inquiry without an object, putting trust 
| in a stranger, and wanting capacity to discriminate 


‘ 
i 
5 
? 


; “'That horse knows when I swear to him.” 


between a friend and a foe. 
— 5D © Gato - — 
Ae rRo#ANE coachman, poiifting to ove of the 
horses he was driving, suid toa pious traveller 


replied the traveller, “ and so does God.” 


‘ 


4 


——+53) @ Co —— 
“ GETTING My name up,” as the man said when 


| raising his sign, 


‘ 


—— 48D @ Gao — 


“Yes,” | 


“ Provision is rising,” as the sea-sick landsman | 


said while leaning over the vessel’s side. 
— 55 @ Go 


“« Srocks are firm,” as the thief said when he had | 


his fect in them. 
—-o 5D @ Oto — 
“ Conquenrine a peace,” (piece) as the boy said 


,; when he stole half the pie. 


L.—And then you will have to bear all on | 


your — 

C.—Shoulder ! 

L.—Would you be— 

C.—Ready ! ‘ 

L.—1 think you have some other— 

C.—Aim! 

L.—And you'd throw all your epistles into 
the— 

C.—Vire !|—( Fires the musket.) 

——° 25 @ Gt —— 
LITERARY HABIT OF THE IlOG. 

From the transactions of the Worcester County, 
Agricultural Society for 1818, we copy the follow- 
ing raey pun on swine ; 

The hog is exceedingly literary in his habits. 
Ilis works are published in large issues of 10 and 
12 mo. with appendix at the end of each, inter- 
larded from 
Although he has dealt somewhat largely in stocks 


with liberal quotations 





(Se (Cys) ays) ’ 
Coke QVaral Qe epository, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1849. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS, 


Ow1nce to the press of other business, our First Number has 


* been unavoidedly delayed a week longer than we originally 


intended. We hope our Patrons will excuse our short com 


ings, and that they, and all others, to whom this number may 


7 


PL LOL LILLE I LPO 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending taper te | last, deducting 


the amount of postage pat 


A. T. L. Folton, N. Y. $1,00, A.H. Sempronius, N. Y. 
$5,00; J.T. Port Henry, N. Y. $2,00; J. H. T’. Meredith, 
N. Y. $5,00; S. H. S. Hart’s Village, N. Y. $1.00; J.P. Mid- 
dieville, N. Y. #1,00; B. M. Barre Centre. N. Y.$5,00; L. A. 
F. Middleville. N. Y. $5,00; E. M. Chestertown, N. Y. $1,00; 
B. B. K. Norton’s Mills, N. Y. $1,00; H. 8. B. Norfolk, N. Y. 
22,00: T. R. P. Homer, N. Y. 31,00; J.. B. Berlin, Mass. 
@1,00; A. F. Dalton, Mass. $0.75; C. G. |. Buffalo, N. Y. 
$4.00; R. 8S. Romulus, N. ¥. $4,00; H.8.8. Buffalo, N.Y. 
$1.00; M.P. B. Fletcher, Vt. $1,00; P. M. East Pembroke, 
$6,00; T. W. Stockport, N. Y. $6,75. 
© Oho — 

MARRIAGES, 
In this city, 6n the Ist inst. by Rev. G. Collins, Mr. Henry 
W. Dakin to Miss Cornelia H. Taylor. 
May these hearts by love united, 
And miogled into one, 
Ever keep the vows so firmly plighted, 
And dwell on them alone. 


—_—_— 


And may their love shine on forever, 
Like hope's undying ray ; 
Which grief or dark misfortune never 


Hath power to chase away. E. J. Bs 


On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Coles, George Hollister, to 


Miss Hannah Humphrey, both of Great Barrington, Mass. 
' ’ 


On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr. Cesar John- 


‘ son of Catskill to Miss Jane Van Alstine of this city. 


On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Geo. Coles, Mr. Ambrose Stic- 


! kles, to Miss Mary E. Payne, all of this city. 


On the 4th inst. by the Rev. H. Darling, Mr. George Eighmy, 
to Miss Catharine A. Teator, Both of Milan. 
On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Robert Salpaugh, 


) to Rachel Acker, both of Livingston. 


On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Le Roy Church, Rowland H. 
Traver to Anna Louise Hollenbeck, all of this city. 

On the 17th ult. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr. Thomas 
Power to Miss Caroline P. Belding. 

On the 20tn ult, by the Rev. Leroy Church, Mr. James 
Earl, of Athens, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Allen, of Green 
yort. 

. On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Henry P. Coon, 


} M.D. of Syracuse, to Miss Ruthetta Folger, of Hudson. 


: . ; ' 
be sent, will use their utmost.exertions in favor of their old | 


) friend, the ‘* Repository,” by obtaining as many Subscribers 


as possible in their respective vicinities ; that amid the multi- 


{ plicity of new periodicals it may still go on its way rejoicing. 


Gree ce, } 


and banks, and domestic produce, his property, | 


like that of most purely literary men, is the pen. 
Like the good and great in all ages he has imitators 
and counterferfeiters. His post-humous benefac- 
tions find their counterfeiters “ in linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” not only at Bologna, but in « very 
other quarter of the world. It is said that some of 
the sweetest and rarest morsels imported into Eden, 
when Adam was making preparations for house- 
keeping, were conferred upon Adam's rib, which 
he spared for domestic use. So, by a singular co- 
incidence, some of the sweetest combinations of 
animal organization are conferred upon our friend’s 
spare rib. He is, in some respects, a peripatetic 
philosopher, making all his discoveries in his ram. 
bles. He is no superficial searcher after truth — 
He goes to the 


He takes things not by guess, 


Fic skims not over the surface. 
root of the matter. 
but knows. 


movement,” he is forthe free morement 


If he is not in favor of the“ free soil 
of the soil, 
and manifests his attachment to his principles by 
incessant labor in the cause. 
one - Lic. 
A wacG was jogging home rather late and a little 


] 


happy, when, passing by a dark alley, a large, two. 


fisted fellow stepped out, and seizing him by th: 


Money 


I have none—but if you wait a 
J 


. ¢ ! 1c 
cullar, demanded his money. 
' 


‘ef 5s iid the 
wag, ** money 


moment, I will give you my note at thirty days.” 


a 


1D 


Friends and Patrons! “ if there be any virtue, if there be any 


praise 7 


in lending a helping hand to the companion of mang 


At Jamuica, L. I. on the 22d Aug. by the Rev. Mr. John- 
son, Mr. George Judson, of Brooklyn, to Miss Caroline Van 
Ostrand, of Jamaica. 

On the 2d inst. at the house of Mr. Abraham I. Gardner, by 
the Rev. Jacob C. Duy, Mr. George Irvin, of Livingston, to 
Miss Mary Gardner. 

At the same time and place and by the same, Mr. James 


/ Weeks of Greenport, to Miss Margaret Gardner, of Living- 


a weary year, “ think of these things’’—Cheer us on our way | 


another year—show, by the number and promptness of your 
subscriptions, that you still feel an interest in our labors, and 
rest assured that your untiring zeal in our behalf, will not be 
unappreciated. 
—- =) @ Ct — 
NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 
Tue 


present Post Office Law; will probably prevent our 


sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence of 


the extra expense; but the mattescontuined in one, and all 


the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- { 


tained from the one on our last page. We respectfully solicit 


all our subscribers to endeavor to get up a Club in their vicin- | 
ty fur the next Volume. 
ee) @ Otto — 
VALUABLE ROCIPES. 

Satve ror Burns.—Takethe green of elder bark, wild 
lavender, camomile, and parsley; simmer them in sweet oil ; 
trnin it, and add to it rosin and beeswax in equal parts. This | 
is one of the best salves for a burn known. 

Sarr Rueum.—Take swamp sassafras bark or green ozier 
boil it in water very strong,take some of the wa nd wv h 
the part affected; to the remainder of the water add bogs’ 
! lsimmerit overa moderate f till the water ts g _ 
{ e part affected afler washing,*(continued four days,) 
never fuils of a cure 

{ ove Cut onions into thin lices: between and over 
{ n put brown sug and let it divsolve. A tea-spoonful of 
the syrup will produce instant relief. Of, take goose gr 
rubbing the throat with it at the same ti till it produces 
we Th 

Wasu ror a Sore Movru.—Take plantain, honeysuckle 

e,and re nary ju part Ibuil t In sour y 

here ] vt purot lum Wash th n h 
V 1 ‘ if y 
( s 1) ve tw wort f ca 
e ot wal i wet i e\ hig ‘ tat < 
il ol a ! or we l, 
nixtn t rto bed 

\ rite la "1 lake le ‘ of 1 
{ i yore | 
like i 1 for an ext ! i | 

i 1. 
J I I i | of ¢ t y 
i ninmost i 

] ‘ INK} Al I nm Ty1 I olve 
one ofasphaitum, im tf f loftur ntir J 
jam) K Or Ti lend 1 i ite al y 
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ston 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Calvin Foote, Francis Stedman 
of Boston, to Lucinda M. Foote, of Hudson. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. E. 8. Porter, Mr. Stephen G. 
Bushnell, to Miss Mary A. daughter of John W. Jones, Esq. 


allof Chatham 4 Corners. 


, Duy, Mr. Jacob A. 


At Smoky Hollow, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. C. 


Claverack. 

At Stockport, in St. John’s Charch, on the 4th ult. by the 
tev. Henry Edwards, Mr. Theodore Wild to Miss Harriet N. 
Goulding, all of Stock port. 

At Smoky Hollow, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. J. C. Duy, 
Mr. Reuben ‘Tubbs, to Miss Caroline Fowler, of Claver- 
ack. 

At Brooklyn, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Edward Butler of New-York, to Miss Justine, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Curtis, of Brooklyn. 

At Chatham, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. E. 8. Porter, Mr. 
Philander 8. Gifford, to Miss Maria E. daughter of Matthias 
Sutherland, Esq. all of Chatham, 

At Churchtown, onthe 30th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Duy, Mr. 
Adam Duntz, of Gailatin, to Miss Christina R. King, of Tagh 


inic. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. E. 8. Porter, Mr. Aaron Ward 
of Albany, to Miss Maria Shufelt, of Kinderhook. 

On the 16th alt. Mr Charles Northrup, of Clermont, to 
Miss Sophia Mink, of Lower Red Hook. 


—o- 0 ¢Cato—— 
DIATHS. 


In this city, on the 27th ult. Mr, Henry Porter, in the 42d 
yeur ot bis age. 
On the Ist inst. Dr. Geo. W. Cook in the 44th year of his 


al in the 4th inst. Luther T. son of F. M. and Julia A. Grif- 


fing, ¢ 1! year and 2 months. 


At Kinderhook, on the 2ist ult. Henrietta. wife of Law 
re Van Beuren, Esq. in the 535d year of her age. 

At Kinderhook, on the 23d ult. Henry Francis, son of John 
Hoe ged 8 me S. , 

At Valatie, on the 22d ult. Miss Emiline Barlow, aged 16 
years. 

At Marlboro Md. onthe 18th ult. Nicholas eldest son of 
De Wilton and Emma ©, Saowden aged 7 gears and 7 
mor the 

Al w-¥ , onthe 24th ult. Elizabeth Storm, only 
! of Ira D Charlotte A. Richmond aged 4 months 

16 days ‘ 

At ratega Springs, on the Ist inst. Mary Ludlow, dangh 
ter of Jeiominh aud Mary F. Van Rensselaer, aged 15 


formerly a résideot of Chatham, 
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Miller, to Miss Margaret Pulver, all of 


, on the 6th ult. Doct. Joseph W. g 
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Origimal Postry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


AUTUMN. 


AUTUMN comes so calm, serene 

With her quiet, sober mien, 

That we scarce believe her reign { 

Can be mixed with saddened pain, 

Or that storms, and bliting blasts 

Follow in her train, at last. 

But believe her not, though now } 

Holy peace doth mark her brow, i 

And her bland, and gentle voice j 

Bids the trusting heart rejoice ; j 

Yet her sceptre scarce shall wane, } 

Ere hoar frosts, and chilling ruin f 

Drench and nip what now doth bloom, } 

And her placid brow assume } 

Changeful hues of tempest’s power, 

Angry strife, and skies that lower, } 

While her voice, in discord din 

Chants her funeral requiem! 

Thus earth’s joys, that promise fair, 

Transient, and deceptive are ; 

Though alluring to the eye, 

As autumnal’s placid sky ; 

Yet who hoards them, sure shall find, ' 

Clouds overshadowing the mind, { 

Disappointments, chilling blasts ‘ 
{ 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
j 


Sweeping o’er the soul at last, 

While the heart that trusts its faith, 
Joyless harvest reaps in death. 

In a changing world like this, 

Mortal, seek not happiness. , 
Earth-born joys but fade and die, ; 
Bliss dwells not beneath the sky, ; 
Would you find a peaceful home, } 
Where no clouds of sorrow come ? ; 
Seek it, in that world above, ; 
Where endureth boundless love. ; 


Cora- 

Hudson, Sept. 1849. i 
. } 

——o ED ¢ Oo —— 

From the Episcopal Recorder. } 

PASSING AWAY. ; 

** [ am wearing awa’ to the land of the leul.”’ : 

f 

BuRNs. » 

I aM passing away—I am passing away— } 
I see it—l1 see it in nature's decay ; ; 
The leaves fall around—the grass fades on the ground, : 
The flowers of the summer can nowhere be found, , 


The morning beams bright, but will not remain, 
Soon cometh night o'er the landscape again, 
And I turn to myself, and in sadness I see { 
That the shadows begin too to steal upon me; 

I remember the time when I joyed in the dawn, { 
But the freshness and strength of my boyhood are gune, ‘ 
The fire burneth low which I cannot relume, 

Youth has vanished I know, and has taken its bloom— 
My eye it is dimmed, and my hair it is gray— 

I am passing away—l am passing away. 


lam passing away—I am passing away— 

I hear it—I hear it in all that they say ; 

They tell me of changes that come o'er the scene } 

Where my childhood, my boyhood, my manhood have | 
been ; 

They tell me of some who have wandered afar, 

To the regions where eve lights her love beaming star; 

They tell me of others whose wanderings are o'er, 

The sound of whose footsteps will greet me no more— 

And the breezes of winter, as round me they swell, 

Seem to break on my eur like a funeral bell— 

They sweep o’er the heath with a monn and a sigh, 

As if to remind me that [ too must die— 


oO . 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 


Yes, I hear it—I hear it in all that they say, 
lam passing away—I am passing away. 


Tam passing away—I am passing away-- 

I feel it—1 feel it each swift rolling day— 

Jam not what I was in the years of my prime, 

When my heart and my foot were both ready to climb ; 
When with health in my bosom, and pride on my brow, 
I pressed in a race which I cannot ran now, 

Ambition is cold—and the hopes that once fea® 

The morn of my being are vanished and dead— 

For my pulse does not bound withthe high, hearty tone, 
That found pleasure in waking the harp strings alone ; 
Now I gather the laure! no more for my wreath, 

But the sere leaves of autumn, that fade on the heath— 
They are fitter—far fitter for him who must say 

L am passing away—I am passing away. 


Iam passing away—I am passing away— 

Then let me the monitor’s warning obey ; 

Not here—oh! not here is the place of my rest, 

Deep, deep be this thought on my spirit imprest ; 

The time, it is short—and the moments, they fly— 
And soon, ah! full soon they will all have gone by— 
And where shall I stand at the end of the day, 

When from earth and its scenes passed forever away ? 
O Thou who never changest, whose years have no end, 
On whose mercy the sinner alone can depend,: 

So guide me, so guard me, so wash out my stain 

In the blood of the Victim on Calvary slain, 

That my soul may pot tremble, with Him for its stay, 
When I’m passing away—when I'm passing away— 


—o- 5) ¢€ Gato — 
A WORLD OF LOVE AT HOME. 
BY J. J, REYNOLDS. 


Tue earth hath treasures fair and bright, 
Deep buried in her caves, 
And ocean hideth many a gem 
With his blue curling waves. 
Yet not within her bosom dark, 
Or ‘neath the dashing foam, 
Lies there a treasure equalling 
A world of love at home. 


True, sterling happiness and joy 
Are not with gold allied ; 

Nor can it yield a pleasure like 
A merry fireside. 

l envy not the man who dwells 
In stately ball or dome, 

1f mid his splendor he bath not 
A world of love at home. 


The friends whom time hath proved sincere, 
*Tis they alone can bring 
A sure reliefto hearts that droop 
*Neath sorrow’s heavy wing. 
Though care and trouble may be mine, 
As down life’s path I roam, 
I'll heed them not while still I have 
A world of love at home: 


8D $0 — 
GOOD NIGHT, LOVE. 


BY MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER- 


Goop night, love! 
May Heaven's bright stars watch over thee! 
Good angels spread their wings and cover thee! 
And through the night 
So dark and still, 
Spirits of light 
Charm thee from ill! 
My heart is hovering round thy dwelling-place ; 
Good night, dear love! God bless thee with His grace ! 


Good night, luve! 
Soft lullabies the night wind sing to thee ! 
And on its wings sweet odors bring to thee! 
And inthy dreaming, 
May all things deur, 
With gentle seeming, 
Come smiling near 
My knees are bowed, my hands are clasped in prayer! 


Good night, dear love! God keep thee in His care! 


G» N 
mn 


WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes, viz: Vols. 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, and 25, handsomely done ap in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. These wijhbe furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5,00. “hey will last neurly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound,in a very neat and 
tasteful style, with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered ou the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 5,00, 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 20 Centsto any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one,) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4,50. These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 
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‘New Volume, October, 1849, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, Commencing Oct 13, 1849, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature , containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Numberof the Tyenty-sirth 
Volume ofthe Ruwxat Repostrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849, 

The “ Repository” cirenlates among the most intelligent 
families of our country aud is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place aud the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from yeur to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United Siates. 


CONDITIONS 
A A | VW » 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. I[t will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, aud consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


inthe country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ilth, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Qist, 23d, 24th and L5ih volumes, and any one sending 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
All volumes fot mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for 31,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 P - 


do. $2.00, do. 66 do 
5 do. 83.00, do. 60 do 
8 do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 
Il do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
2 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 de. 
44 do. 820.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. P 
3" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, uuless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


I7 NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..£1 


oy" The present Post Office Law, will probably 
our sending a Large P ctus os he equence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained im one, and all 
the necessary infurmation concerning Clu 
tained from the above We respectfully « 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their viemity for the 
next Volume. 

ir EDITORS, who wish to exchange 
quested to give the above a few insertions, of at 
and receive Subscriptions 
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